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• INDICIA: 

Recent Publications 


Jessie Tarbox Beals is most famous for her real photo postcards of Bohemian life in New York's Greenwich Village. This 
postcard shows Romany Marie , proprietress of a coffeehouse in Sheridan Square. The portrait on the wall is Sadakichi 
Hartmann, most likely by Beals from her series of famous artists and writers. Postcard courtesy of the author. Ca. 1917. 
See story beginning on page 3. 











GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the history and geog¬ 
raphy of Lake County, Illinois from its earliest known inhabitants to the 
present. The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is a section of the Museum, 
devoted to the preservation and interpretation of the postcard format of 
visual information and to the care of the industrial archives of the Curt 
Teich Company of Chicago. The Teich industrial archives includes pho¬ 
tographs and postcards of subjects related to North American twentieth 
century culture. 


The Lake County Museum is a department of the 
Lake County Forest Preserves. 

About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve. 

Route 176 and Fairfield Road 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084 (847) 526-7878 

(847) 526-8638 Curt Teich Postcard Archives 

Fax (847) 526-1545 


Archives Building 


Location 


Curt Teich 
Archives and 
Lake County 
Archives 


Museum 

Exhibition 


Admission 


Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday - Friday. 
Research hours 9:00 a.m. to noon and 1:00 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
Monday - Friday by appointment. 


Open Monday through Saturday 11:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Sunday 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Morning hours are 
reserved for school tours. The permanent exhibit of the 
Curt Teich Archives "America in a Postcard Mirror" is on 
view during gallery hours. 


$2.50 for adults, $1.00 for students. Tuesday is a free 
day for all visitors. Admission is always free for Curt Teich 
Archives and Lake County Museum Association members. 



Real photo postcard of The Mad Hatter Tea Room at 150 West Fourth Street in Greenwich Village. Postcard courtesy of the author. Ca. 1917. 


JOIN US 


The Curt Teich Postcard Archives needs your support to maintain quality 
preservation of its collections and to find new ways of making its 
resources available. 

Your membership or donation to the Curt Teich Archives will help pro¬ 
vide professional staff to care for the Archives, will aid in the ongoing 
effort to preserve the artifacts through environmental monitoring, conser¬ 
vation procedures and materials, and will help support methods of bring¬ 
ing this unique material to the public through exhibits, publications, and 
research services. 

The Curt Teich Archives at the Lake County Museum is a valuable 
resource of historically significant photographs; images that tell the history 
of the twentieth century. 


Enroll now as a member of the Curt Teich Postcard Archives. 
Annual Membership: 


Individual 

$ 

25.00 

Family 

$ 

30.00 

Institution/Group 

$ 

40.00 

Contributing 

$ 

60.00 

Sustaining 

$ 

150.00 

Life (One-time payment) 

$ 

600.00 

Corporate 

$ 

1000.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum, a 
subscription to Image File, 10% discount in the Museum store, a 10% 
discount on Teich Archives research services, and a 10% discount on 
book and postcard reproduction sales. 









"Of 


res of Gold" 

Jessie Tarbox Beals 


Sheridan Square, Greenwich Village, New York. This is a beautiful example of one of Beals' impressionistic urban portraits, such photos rarely were made into post¬ 
cards Postcard courtesy of the author. Ca. 1917. 


By Mimi Yahn 

Jessie Tarbox Beals was undoubtedly one 
of the most extraordinary photographers 
in U.S. history. As the first female photo- 
journalist, she paved the way for such 
later greats as Berenice Abbott and 
Margaret Bourke-White. Her success as 
such was accurately described by E.V.B. 
von Brandenburg, editor of the Buffalo 
Inquirer and Courier: "On Mrs. Beals' first 
appearance in Buffalo as a newspaper 
staff photographer [in 1902], it was 
argued that the field which she was 
entering was one in which no one but 
men were successful.... In the two years 
that she was associated with us her fame 
as a photographer has gone out to every 
part of the country."^ 

With her painterly eye and love of sub¬ 
ject, Beals combined art with documen¬ 
tary and created new ways of appreciat¬ 
ing the photographic image, again paving 
the way for such later photo¬ 
journalist artists as Weegee (Arthur Fellig) 
and W.Eugene Smith. Here again, her 
skills and artistic talents were widely rec¬ 
ognized: In 1910, the St. Louis Star wel¬ 
comed her trip to that city with a full- 
page spread of her photos (on page two, 
no less!) and the banner headline, "Ever 
Meet Jessie Tarbox Beals? She Is Best- 
Known Woman Photographer In The 
World." Ten years later, the New York 
Herald Tribune also devoted a full page to 
her work, writing that, in addition to her 
portrait work, Beals was "a master of 


impressionistic photography — showing 
the souls of great cities, and her pho¬ 
tographs taken at midnight, at dawn, in 
rain, and in snow are known all over the 
country." 

In fact, Beals was a "master" at a great 
many photographic genres, from photo¬ 
journalism to portraiture, from documen¬ 
tary to architectural, from landscapes to 
photoessays. But, ultimately, it was, in 
part, this versatility — unique in the 
world of photography — that kept her 
from achieving the lasting fame of her 
successors. Worse yet was the constant 
struggle against poverty which lasted her 
entire career of some fifty years and 
which ended in her death on May 31, 
1942, penniless at the age of 71, in the 
charity ward of New York's Bellevue 
Hospital. 

Jessie Tarbox Beals was born on 
December 23, 1870, the third and 
youngest child of Marie Antoinette 
Bassett and John Nathaniel Tarbox, a 
sewing machine inventor and entrepre¬ 
neur. At the time of her birth, her family 
was quite well-off, living in a Victorian 
mansion in the city of Hamilton, Ontario. 
Seven years later, however, the family for¬ 
tunes changed drastically and creditors 
took everything, forcing them to move to 
a small house in a much poorer section 
of town. Her father became an alcoholic, 
much to the horror of his wife, who gave 
him an ultimatum: either give up drink or 
leave. He left. Jessie's mother was left to 


support her children alone through selling 
off Iheir belongings, and embroidery 
work. 

It was clear that the children would have 
to begin working as soon as possible, and 
Jessie, an intelligent child and excellent 
student with honors and high recommen¬ 
dations, was able to apply for certification 
as a schoolteacher at the age of sixteen. 
After only four months of study, she was 
granted a Third Class Certificate of 
Qualification just one day after her sev¬ 
enteenth birthday. 

Jessie decided to join her brother in 
Williamsburg, Massachusetts, and was 
able to get an appointment teaching 
children ranging in age from nine to 
twelve in a one-room schoolhouse five 
miles from town. By coincidence, the 
salary amounted to one dollar 
per pupil per week: Jessie earned seven 
dollars a week. ^ 

All who knew Beals recall her as an 
intelligent, witty, vivacious, and adven¬ 
turous woman; Jessie, not surprisingly, 
found her first job more than a little bor¬ 
ing. As she herself wrote, "My teaching 
was a genteel, sheltered, monotonous 
and moneyless work having neither 
heights nor depths." Salvation, however, 
came in the form of the Youth's 
Companion , which was offering a free 
camera kit to anyone selling one year's 
subscription to the magazine. Jessie got 
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Greenwich Village Theatre This photo was taken on the corner of the street where Beals' Sheridan Square 
studio was located. Postcard courtesy of the author. Ca. 1917. 


a neighbor to subscribe and won her 
prize. The kit consisted of a very prim¬ 
itive black box camera made of tin, 
six 2 1 //' x 4" plates, a package of 
printing paper, a telescoping tripod, 
a few lubes of chemicals, and a cou¬ 
ple of trays. For Jessie, a whole new 
world — the world of her future — 
had opened up. 

Jessie immediately began photograph¬ 
ing everything around her, and soon 
the walls of her tiny schoolhouse were 
covered with photos of her students, 
the school building, and the surround¬ 
ing countryside. She saved up enough 
money to buy a folding Kodak camera 
which used roll film and had a far 
superior, sharper, and faster lens. 

By the summer of 1889, Beals was 
ready to turn her hobby into a profes¬ 
sion. With her newly-honed photo¬ 
graphic and darkroom skills, an even 
better and larger camera which used 
4" x 5" plates, and her gutsy determi¬ 
nation, she opened her first — as well 
as Williamsburg's first — photo studio. 

From the beginning, one of the hall¬ 
marks of Beals' career was her ability 
to "hustle" — her determined, aggres¬ 
sive drive to get pictures, whether of 
family portraits, murder trials or presi¬ 
dents. Even at the age of eighteen, 
Jessie was not the type to wait for 
customers to come to her new studio. 
She went out and got them. Handing 
out business cards, she went door to 
door, farm to farm, and market to 
social function. The orders poured in, 
and she made more money that first 
summer than she'd ever made as a 
schoolteacher. 

Over the next ten years, she contin¬ 
ued teaching, but devoted all her 
spare time to photography, building 
up her business and reputation. 
Whenever possible, she traveled — 
to county fairs, chatauquas, and 
even the Chicago Columbian 
Exposition — for the purpose of taking 
pictures. She also spent a great deal of 
time experimenting with different 
developing processes, and she 


became known for being able to develop 
and deliver prints in record time. 

In the summer of 1897, Jessie married 
Alfred T. Beals, and in 1900, she was able 
to persuade him that they would be a 
tremendous success as itinerant photogra¬ 
phers. She had already taught him the 
basics of photography, particularly in the 
darkroom; she would be the photograph¬ 
er and business manager, he would 
develop and print. So they quit their jobs 
(he as a machinist), sold everything but 
their clothes, their bicycles, a tent and, of 
course, her photographic equipment, and 
on September 26, 1900, they embarked 
on their new life. 

Their first stop was the fair in Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, where they set up their 
portable darkroom. In addition to a brisk 
business selling photos through local 
shops, Beals contacted two local papers 
in order to "inveigle them into buying my 
photos, yet to be taken." Her in¬ 
veigling worked and resulted not only in 
both papers accepting her photos, but in 
one of them — the Windham County 
Reformer — being the first to publish her 
name beneath her page one photos. It is 
this documentation of the September 29, 
1900, dateline that establishes Jessie 
Tarbox Beals as the world's first woman 
news photographer. 

Their itinerant photographer days only 
lasted about a year, and by 1902, they 
were living in Buffalo, New York, Alfred 
working again as a machinist, while Jessie 
continued to sell her photos in her usual 
manner; "I had all I could do after getting 
a chance at the Hamburg Furnace. I sold 
a great many photos to the men there. 
Then I went down to the foot of 
Michigan Street where the big boats are 
and the ship yard and freight sheds, Here 
I had fine luck through bosses helping me 
to get their gangs of men. I rode up and 
down in the engines going as far as Tiffts 
Farm. I got all the elevators and mills, 
engines, etc." 


In November of that year, E.V.B. von 
Brandenburg, editor of the Buffalo 
Inquirer and Courier hired her on, thus 
making her the first woman to be hired 
as a staff photographer for any newspa¬ 
per. 

Although Margaret Bourke-White is 
credited with being an innovator of the 
photoessay during the 1930s and later, 
Jessie Tarbox Beals' photoessays for the 
two Buffalo papers were remarkable for 
their quality, their diversity of subject, 
and their originality. Of course, Beals 
also covered the usual city beat: "On 
one terrible, windy day I had to take a 
picture of a boy who murdered his girl 
friend, as he was taken to the jail. That 
day there was one of the usual floods 
in South Buffalo. The water was up to 
my ankles and the wind was tearing my 
camera away. I had to sit on it to hold it 
down — strangely enough the pictures 
came out straight. Later in the day I 
covered the dynamiting of the ice jam 
under the Bailey Avenue Bridge to give 
relief to navigation and prevent spring 
flooding" (January 1, 1903). She cov¬ 
ered the awful fire that devastated 
Rochester, took pictures of politicians, 
beggars, actors, and immigrants, and 
she filed her first exclusive with a 
"stolen" shot taken through a transom 
window, of the famous Burdick murder 
trial (in the days when photographers 
were banned from courtrooms). 

Despite the fact that reporters and 
news photographers from around the 
country were on hand, Beals was the 
only one with a sharp-enough eye to 
spot the opportunity and enough guts 
to climb up onto a bookcase to seize 
the opportunity. 

In 1904, Jessie was once again bitten 
by wanderlust, an affliction which last¬ 
ed her entire life. She resigned her 
position — much to the dismay of her 



Charlotte Powell, the Village Painter, captured 
in her overalls painting the exterior of The 
Village Store. This card is an early example of 
Beals' Greenwich Village series. Postcard cour¬ 
tesy of the author. Ca. 1917 

















Night in Sheridan Square Storefront on left , 6 Z 1 Sheridan Square , was Beals'studio, The Village Art Gallery, 
from April to October 1917. This photo was probably taken later. Postcard courtesy of the author. Ca. 1917 


editor, her coworkers, and her fans — and 
she and Alfred headed for the St. Louis 
World's Fair. She quickly overcame all 
obstacles which previously kept women 
from photographing expositions, and soon 
her photos and photoessays of the various 
peoples of the world in their native habi¬ 
tats were being carried by the New York 
Herald, the Tribune, Leslie's Weekly, three 
Buffalo papers, and all the local paper's. 
She was a fully accredited press photogra¬ 
pher for all of these publications, and the 
fair's publicity department depended 
heavily on her work.-* 

Her daring and persistence were leg¬ 
endary: When fair officials refused to 
allow her to ascend in one of the balloons 
during the International Balloon Race 
because she was a woman, she refused to 
give up. According to the Philadelphia 
Ledger, "Just as one of the balloons was 
being set free, the huge crowd was thun¬ 
derstruck to see a woman, a camera slung 
over her shoulder, grip the top of a basket, 
and pull herself aboard. The balloon was 
off, and with it, the intrepid woman pho¬ 
tographer." Her aerial shots of the fair 
were later selected to be published in the 
official Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Bulletin. 

Her persistence garnered her thirty-two 
pictures of President Roosevelt and his 
family the day they visited the fair: "I fol¬ 
lowed his carriage all day running across 
lots to get ahead of him and make a new 
picture at every stop. When the day was 
over and he stopped at the Philippine 
Village, I was there again to take a last 
picture. I heard him ask his secretary, 
'Good Lord, Loeb, where in the world 
does that woman get all her plates?'" 

He might well have asked where she got 
all her strength and stamina. For most of 
Jessie's career, she carried a heavy 
8" x 10" view camera and a large, wooden 
tripod. As for all those plates, she generally 



Miss Crump Serves C rumpeis in The Crumperie. This cute 
portrait was even signed by the proprietress of the 
Greenwich Village eatery at 229 West Fourth Street. 
Postcard courtesy of the author. Ca. 1917. 


carried twelve holders with glass plates 
which alone weighed about thirty pounds. 
And to top it all off, as a woman she was 
required to wear ankle-length skirts! 

In 1905, Beals finally realized her dream of 
moving to New York City. Once again, she 
began hustling, and her portraits of famous 
artists and authors began appearing in the 
American Art News and The Craftsman. She 
and Alfred opened a studio, and she sup¬ 
plemented her studio portrait work with 
free-lance work for newspapers and photos 
of various events, fairs, and sporting meets. 

Among postcard collectors, Beals is most 
famous for her real photo postcards of 
Bohemian life in New York's Greenwich 
Village. Although Beals early on began trav¬ 
eling in those circles, it was more for social 
and spiritual reasons: "I found all sorts of 
earnest, creative young people making sac¬ 
rifices to accomplish their dreams....|J]ust to 
be among them and talk with them 
inspired me to strike out and do the kind of 
work I had been yearning to do....They 
gave me confidence in myself and a won¬ 
derful optimism which no disappointment 
since has been able to rob me of." She was 
inspired to do some of her best work; in a 
series called "Moods and Tenses," she cap¬ 
tured New York City at times when she 
could "get the soul of the city." In photos 
taken in snow and rain, at dawn and at 
night, Beals worked with light and shadow 
in ways more often associated with Ansel 
Adams. 

It was not until 1917 that Beals began her 
Greenwich Village series; by then, her pho¬ 
tos were appearing regularly in Harper's 
Bazaar, Vogue , Town and Country, Ladies' 
Home Journal, and Country Life as well as 
in newspapers in New York and around the 
country. By then, she and Alfred had sepa¬ 
rated for the last time and her six-year-old 
daughter, Nanette, was in the charity ward 
of St. Luke's hospital, stricken with infantile 
rheumatoid arthritis. 

Jessie moved in with a friend in Greenwich 


Village and rented a tiny storefront at GfA 
Sheridan Square. Calling it "The Village Art 
Gallery," Jessie served up tea, lemonade, 
and strawberry shortcake along with her 
photos, and she began photographing 
Bohemian life in Greenwich Village. These 
photos, which she marketed successfully as 
postcards, included exteriors and interiors 
of the tearooms and restaurants where such 
personages as Emma Goldman, Isadora 
Duncan, Sinclair Lewis, Eugene O'Neill, 
and Theodore Dreiser gathered. They 
include photos of Washington Square, 
Sheridan Square, and buildings such as the 
Brevoort and the Greenwich Village 
Theater. But the most delightful are her 
portraits of the people of Greenwich 
Village: Mary Alletta Crump, owner of The 
Crumperie, who entertained customers by 
singing spirituals while playing the ukulele; 
Tiny Tim, who wandered in and out of the 
cafes selling "soul candy" (candy wrapped 
in paper containing lines of his poetry); 
Romany Marie, who offered "Turkish 
Coffee or Cafe Bourgeois;" Charlotte 
Powell, the Village Painter, captured in her 
work overalls painting the exterior of The 
Village Store; Bobby Edwards, the Village 
Troubadour, a Harvard-educated magazine 
editor who sang for his supper by serenad¬ 
ing Villagers at night while strumming his 
ukulele; and the Paris-trained painter 
Merton Clivette, owner of Sheridan 
Square's antique shop, the Bazaar de 

junk.^ 

As far as is currently known, Beals pro¬ 
duced over one hundred of Ihese 
Greenwich Village postcards; of course, 
considering her energy and ability to pro¬ 
duce large numbers of photos in short peri¬ 
ods, it's not unlikely that she may have pro¬ 
duced many more. Ironically, although she 
is liest known for this postcard series, I he 
vast majority of her work consisted of larger 
format photos. Most ironic of all, though, is 
the fact that these postcards do not repre¬ 
sent her best work; in all respects, from 
composition to exposure to processing, her 
large format photos — which are all but 
forgotten — were generally far superior. e 










Beals was never able to gain the kind of 
permanent recognition and stability lhaL 
her successors like Margaret Bourke- 
White and Berenice Abbott achieved. 
Perhaps, as her biographer, Alexander 
Alland, Sr. suggested, she was too much 
of a loner. Certainly her wanderlust, her 
inability to stay in one place too long, 
and her refusal to specialize in any one 
area played parts, as Alland points out. 

Over the next several decades, she found 
herself chasing dreams of wealth and 
fame from one end of the country to the 
other. In Santa Barbara, she was 
promised entry into the circles of the 
social elite, where she would establish 
a lucrative business photographing the 
homes and gardens of the wealthy. 

The promise never materialized. 
Unfortunately, to raise money for 
the trip, Beals had sold tens of thousands 
of her 8" x 10" glass negatives — not to 
a publisher or gallery, but to a picture 
frame manufacturer who stripped the 
plates in order to recover the silver and 
salvage the glass. 

A trip to Chicago, at the invitation of yet 
another social elite, ended the same way. 
As did a trip to the Panama Canal Zone. 
At the same time, Beals' work was still 
published on a regular basis in magazines 
and periodicals, her studio work contin¬ 
ued to provide a steady income, and she 
was very popular on the lecture circuit. 
However, none of that was enough to 
provide more than a modest living for 
both herself and her daughter, and desti¬ 
tution was never far away. 

After nearly fifty years as a working pho¬ 
tographer, jessie came to accept the fact 
that the fame and wealth she had always 
yearned for would not materialize. A life¬ 
long writer of light poetry and doggerel, 
she wrote her last poem in 1037, five 
years before her death: 

Dreams have been mine in many a 
quiet hour 

Of splendid fame and shining stores 
of gold— 

Wealth that would yield a wond¬ 
rous power— 

My name would live wherever 
names were told. 

All of these dreams have faded with 
the dreaming— 

Ending in mists as every vision 
ends— 

Now all I ask of life's swift passing 
moments 

Is that I live within the hearts of 
friends. □ 


NOTES 

1. Alexander Alland, Sr., Jessie Tarbox 
Beals, First Woman News 
Photographer (New York: 
Camera/Graphic Press, Ltd., 1978). 
This is the definitive biography of 
Beals, and provided much of the 
6 information for this article. 


2. Baker Deming, Compiler, A History 
of Williamsburg in Massachusetts 
(Northampton, MA: The Hampshire 
Bookshop, 1949) pp.138-139. 
Provides some background on her 
early years. 

3. On June 22, 1996, the Missouri 
Historical Society opened a mar¬ 
velous exhibit of the 1904 World's 
Fair, which included many of Beals' 
fair photos, as well as a section 
devoted to her. Missouri History 
Museum in Forest Park, St. Louis; 
June 1996 to December 1997. 

4. Information on postcards is based on 
author's own collection, as well as 
an article by Charles Hagen, "Village 
Bohemians From Another Era," the 
New York Times , September 2, 

1994, pp. Cl, C23. 


Mimi Yahn is a postcard collector and 
dealer and a free-lance writer living in 
Metairie, Louisiana. Her article will be 
appearing as a chapter in Robert Ward's 
Directory of North American Real Photo 
Postcard Photographers, which is due out 
in mid-1998. 

© Mimi Yahn, Metairie, LA. Published 
with permission. 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives 


The following subject headings from 
the Teich Archives' computer index 
may be searched for topics related to 
this arLicle: 

EXPOSITIONS/Louisiana Purchase 
PORTRAITS/Teddy Roosevelt 
PUBLIC SQUARES/General views 


Postcard Collection 
Directory 

A directory of postcard collections in 
public museums, libraries, and archives is 
now available from the Teich Archives. 
Some of the collections in the directory 
are within an individual institution's 
scope, such as the 25,000 postcards on 
oceanliners, steamships, harbors, sea¬ 
ports, and light stations in the archives of 
the Mariners' Museum Research Library 
in Newport News, Virginia. Other collec¬ 
tions are unexpected, such as the collec¬ 
tion of over 1,000 postcards on 
Revolutionary War sites and persons at 
NorLh Dakota State University in Fargo. 



Untitled. Classic portrait of a Bohemian woman and 
her cat. Note the mural behind her depict inn a 
scene in a Bohemian cafe; it is humorously titled, 

'This place ain't Bohemian." Postcard courtesy of 
the author. Ca. 19 17. 

Containing basic information about post¬ 
card collections in thirty-six institutions, 
the directory is available by sending 
$12.00 to Postcard Collection Directory, 
Lake County Museum, 27277 Forest 
Preserve Drive, Wauconda, IL 60084. □ 

Thank You to all 
our Contributors 

We would like to thank all our members 
for their support of the Curt Teich 
Postcard Archives. The Teich Archives is 
the largest public collection of postcards 
and related materials in the United 
States. Member's contributions aid in the 
ongoing effort to preserve the postcards 
by providing the proper storage for new 
materials that are accepted into the per¬ 
manent collection. 

We would also like to thank the following 
people for their recent donations to the 
iibrary: 

Tucson Post Card Exchange Club, 

Tucson, AZ Postscript, Vol. 1, Issue 1 
through Vol. VI, Issue 42 

Postcards International, Hamden, CT 
Raphael Kirchner and His Postcards 

Nancy StechschulLe, Hilton Head 
Island, SC 

The Detroit Publishing Company 
Postards 

The Detroit Publishing Company 
Postcards: Additions and Corrections, 
November 1997 

The Century Club Memorial Acquisition 
Fund, established by postcard dealer and 
author Susan Brown Nicholson, will grow 
into an endowment from which the Teich 
Archives can extract funds to make pur¬ 
chases of postcards and related materials 
for the collections. Donations to the 
fund begin at $100.00. The following 
donations were made to this fund: 

In Memory of Jim Nicholson 
From Lois Pietz 

For more information aboul membership 
opportunities or the Century Club 
Memorial Acquisition Fund, please call 
(847) 526-8638. □ 





Exhibiting the Nation's Largest Postcard Collection 


By Katherine Hamilton-Smith 

In spring 1999, the Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives will open nearly 2,500 square 
feet of permanent state-of-the-art exhibits 
in the Lake County Museum's public 
gallery. The exhibits will feature the histo¬ 
ry of postcards, the story of early postcard 
publishers and photographers, the story of 
the Curt Teich Company of Chicago, a 
section on collecting postcards, and a visi¬ 
tor Access Center where Museum guests 
can explore the Teich Archives via com¬ 
puter. 

For years the Museum has needed larger 
and more comprehensive public exhibits 
showcasing the Teich Archives. A small, 
award-winning exhibit was opened in 
1987, but it only allowed for display of 
about 100 postcards at a time and includ¬ 
ed little interpretation; just general infor¬ 
mation about Curt Teich and the founding 
of his company, and a bit of information 
about the use of postcards. Viewing this 
exhibit hardly impressed on the visitor 
that the Teich Archives is the largest pub¬ 
lic collection of its type in the world. 

The Museum's permanent exhibits on the 
history of Lake County were also in need 
of a redo, so in 1994, as part of a bond 
referendum put before the citizens of 
Lake County, the Museum realized 
$575,000 for a total renovation of the his¬ 
tory exhibits, a renovation of the lobby 
and Museum Store, and the creation of 
larger exhibits for the Teich Archives. A 
fund-raising campaign is in progress to 
raise the balance of the $1.5 million 
needed for the project. 

The Chicago design firm of Abrams 
Teller Madsen (ATM) and the Chicago 
exhibit fabrication company EDE 
Corporation were hired to work with 
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Teich Archives "B' 


Drawing of the proposed Access Center in the Lake County Museum's public gallery. Visitors will bo able to explore 
the Teich Archives via computer. ATM/Curt Teich Archives. 1996. 


Museum staff to plan, design, and 
build the exhibits. ATM has worked 
for many prestigious institutions and cor¬ 
porations, such as: Chicago's John G. 
Shedd Aquarium; the Claude Pepper 
Foundation in Tallahasee, FL; the 
Biltmore Estate in Asheville, NC; the 
Herbert Hoover Presidential Library in 
West Branch, IA; and Arthur Andersen & 
Company, to name just a few. 

Alan Teller of ATM calls designing these 
major new exhibits, "An exciting 
opportunity to work with the nation's 
premier collection of postcards." He 
labels postcards "the true people's art" 
explaining that postcards are not eso¬ 
teric, rarified, and unreachable but are 
something absolutely everyone has 
some experience with. 


What will the exhibits be? 

II may seem, at first blush, lhat 2,500 
square feet of exhibits on postcards is 
plenty. As soon as the planning process 
began, however, it became clear that 
every bit of this space and then some 
would be needed to tell a comprehensive 
story of the importance of postcards as a 
twentieth century visual genre. 

When visitors step into the postcard 
exhibits, they will walk under a recre¬ 
ation of Paris' Eiffel lower, and past 
Minnesota's Paul Bunyan and Babe the 
Blue Ox — two familiar icons of travel. 
Paul, Babe, and the Tower are intended 
to gel visitors thinking about postcards as 
a document of experience, in an exhibit 
section with a working title of Bringing 
the World Home, from fair-goers at the 
1889 Paris Exposition, to 1950s families 
on summer vacations in the land of 



The new state-of-the-art exhibits opening in the Lake County Museum in spring 1999 will feature the history of 
postcards , the story of early postcard publishers and photographers, and the story of the Curt Teich Company. 
ATM/Curt Teich Archives. 1996. 


10,000 lakes, to 1990s visitors at Wall 
Disney World — all have purchased and 
sent postcards to capture the moment, 
l or over one hundred years, tens of mil¬ 
lions of postcard views showing every 
aspect of life have been printed and 
mailed. 

After they "travel" into a postcard mind¬ 
set, visitors will be presented with infor¬ 
mation about the first American post¬ 
cards, printed for the 1893 World's 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago. 

Going even further back, the roots of 
postcard images will be traced to earlier 
types of printed and souvenir images, 
such as seventeenth century engraved 
prints; eighteenth century veiA/te paint¬ 
ing, and visiting cards; and pictorial sta¬ 
tionery, which came into fashion in the 
mid- nineteenth century, often depicting 
actual views. These last were so 
detailed and beautiful that they were 
seldom thrown out, but were usually cut 
off of the letter text and pasted into an 









album, much in the same way postcards 
were collected some decades later. One 
English example from 1832 carries the 
inscription, "...I hope you are amused at 
my writing paper. I keep the back free 
from writing in case you should like to 
cut the print off and save it in an album 
or collection." 

Visitors to the exhibit will go from the 
"history" section into a section on the 
contribution of the Curt Teich Company. 
A re-creation of one of the press-room 
floors, showing mammoth printing press¬ 
es laboring to produce thousands of 
uncut sheets of postcards, will give view¬ 
ers an idea of the size of the Teich 
Company operation. The company was 
one of the largest postcard printers in the 
world — at mid-century employing over 
1,000 people in the Chicago plant 

The story of the young Curt Teich, a 
German immigrant to Chicago in 1896 at 
the age of nineteen, will be told in this 
section. Teich capitalized on the new 
postcard craze, printing view and adver¬ 
tising cards for every state in the United 
States, every Canadian province, and 
some seventy-five other foreign coun¬ 
tries. Information about other postcard 
printers and photographic publishers will 
be touched on in this section. 

Leaving the industrial section, visitors to 
the exhibits will enter a postcard envi¬ 
ronment called Millions of Postcards. 
Postcards on the floor. Postcards on the 
ceiling. Totally surrounded by postcards. 
Millions of Postcards is intended to 
impress the visitor with the amazing visu¬ 
al universe of postcard imagery — in 
which almost any topic in tne last one 
hundred years is documented in a post¬ 
card format, from ice cream and amuse¬ 
ment parks to wars and racism. Millions 
of Postcards is also intended to give the 
Museum visitor a very real sense that the 
Teich Archives is the largest collection of 
its type — something the old, much 
smaller exhibit failed entirely to do. 

Next to Millions of Postcards will be an 
Access Center, where database access to 
materials in the Teich Archives will be 
available to all museum visitors. In the 
Access Center, people will learn not only 
how the Teich Archives is used for 
research, but will be able to do so them¬ 
selves, calling up locations or topics of 
particular interest to them, such as their 
own hometown. The Museum has long 
wished that more casual access to the 
Teich collections were available, so that 
people wouldn't have to make a research 
appointment in order to use the collec¬ 
tions. In the Access Center, anyone with 
even the most off-hand curiosity about 
what's in the Teich Archives can find out 
with just the touch of the button. 


Finally, visitors will encounter a section 
on Collections and Collecting. In this 
section the Museum will showcase some 
3 of the distinctive collections within the 



Teich Archives, such as the John 
High Collection of pre-World 
War I postcards, including the 
world's premier collection of 
postcards woven in silk. 

Taking the subject of col¬ 
lecting a bit deeper, how¬ 
ever, the nature of col¬ 
lecting will also be dis¬ 
cussed — why people 
collect and what they 
collect. The postcard 
collecting craze from 
the turn of the century 
until about 1918 will 
be touched on, during 
which people bought 
postcards at every 
available 

opportunity, posting 
them to friends and rela¬ 
tives or preserving them 
carefully in their albums. 

Not only will Collect¬ 
ions and Collecting focus on 
distinctive and systematic col¬ 
lections such as John High's, but 
the story of "everyperson's" collection 
will be illustrated 
through the collection 
of Elise "Lizzie" 

Schlager. Like many of 
her contemporaries, she decided to start 
a "postal card" collection. Many of the 
over five hundred cards in the collection, 
now housed in the Museum's Lake 
County History Archives, note that they 
were sent to Lizzie "for your collection." 
Documenting her life in Elgin and 
Waukegan between 1899 and 1912, her 
friends, and her travels, Lizzie's collec¬ 
tion is typical of its time, and provides an 
example of the importance postcards 
held for people one hundred years ago. 

You Can Help. 

The exhibits for the Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives will be the largest public 


exhibits of postcards in the 
United States. A capital cam¬ 
paign is in place to raise the 
balance of the money 
needed to design and 
build them. 

In April, $12,000 was 
received for the 
exhibit campaign 
from the International 
Postcard Association 
(IPA). The I PA was a 
postcard collector/ 
dealer organization, 
begun in the 1980s, 
which sponsored 
postcard collecting 
exhibits and shows 
around the country. 
It also produced a 
publication of interest 
to those in the hobby. 
When the IPA was dis¬ 
solved in 1996, the 450 
members were polled and 
an agreement was reached 
to make this major donation 
to the Teich Archives for the 
new postcard exhibits. One thou¬ 
sand dollars was 
also donated by 
the IPA to the 
Teich Archives' 
Memorial Acquisition Fund. 

A $40,000 grant from the Illinois Depart¬ 
ment of Tourism was also given to sup¬ 
port building these exhibits. The Tourism 
Department sees the exhibits as a draw 
for travellers, being the only exhibits of 
their kind in the country, as well as high¬ 
lighting the Teich Archives, which is 
internationally known. 

Any contribution is greatly appreciated, 
however large or small. If you have ques¬ 
tions or comments about the exhibits, 
call Katherine Hamilton-Smith at (847) 
526-8638. To support the Postcard 
Exhibits Campaign with a donation, 
please use the enclosed form. □ 


Lizzie Schlager's postal card collection pro\'ides an example 
of the importance postcards held for peofile one hundred 
years ago. LCHA. 7 899. 



The Collections and Collecting section of the new exhibits will showcase some of the distinctive collections in the 
Teich Archives, and will also discuss the nature of collecting - what people collect and why they collect. ATM/Curt 
Teich Archives. 1996. 





NOTES FROM THE RESEARCH DESK 

By Debra Gust, Teich Archives Staff Researcher 



ART INSTITUTE. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 


The Art Institute on Michigan Boulevard in Chicago. The Art Institute asked architects to participate in a show of travel sketches to compliment an exhibit on the work of architect 
Louis Kahn. Curt Teich Archives V01377A. Ca. 7975. 


"Notes from The Research Desk" and 
"Cataloging Notes" appear in alternate 
issues oflmage File. The two features 
focus on the use of and access to 
materials in the Teich Archives. 


Thousands of requests have been 
answered since the Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives opened to researchers in 1985. 
Many researchers use the Archives' 
resources to fill in a gap of their 
genealogical search or to find an image 
of a place that played a nostalgic role in 
their past. These genealogists may have 
contacted us once, twice, or even a few 
times during the last twelve years. 
Postcard collectors contact us to see 
if we can help them determine just 
how many cards the Teich Company 
printed in their particular collecting 
focus. Once we have completed their 
checklist, they move on to another 
source that might assist them in their 
hobby. Over time we have developed 
relationships with independent picture 
researchers and the picture research 
staffs of major publishing houses like 
Reader's Digest General Books and 
Conde Nast. These researchers call 
us on a regular basis when they need 
historical or vintage images and twentieth 
century popular culture. 


This article will focus on the research of 
one of our long time users, Venturi, Scott 
Brown and Associates, Inc. (VSBA), and 
in particular, on one of the firm's princi¬ 
pal partners, Steven Izenour. VSBA has 
earned an international reputation as one 
of the world's leading architectural design 
and planning firms. Through influential 
work in these disciplines as well as in 
decorative arts and theoretical writing, 
the firm has helped transform contempo¬ 
rary architecture and is regarded as a 
driving force in shaping twentieth century 
design. Steven Izenour is an active partic¬ 
ipant in all architectural and urban design 
projects and has played a leading role in 
the programming and schematic design 
phases of most of VSBA's major projects. 
His work has won numerous awards and 
wide-spread public recognition. He has 
coauthored two books, many articles, 
and is a noted teacher and lecturer at 
schools and universities worldwide. 

Mr. Izenour has long been a supporter of 
the Teich Archives. In 1989 he wrote the 
introduction for Down by the Seaside , 
one of the books in the Past Age Postcard 
Series produced by the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation and the Teich 
Archives. He understands very well the 
importance of postcards as a visual 
resource documenting the evolution of 
the urban, suburban and rural American 
landscape. For him their poignant and 
evocative strength lies in their consistency 


of format; the evolution of architectural 
and popular styles in the same everyday 
locations like schools, main streets, and 
churches, recorded decade after decade. 
He has called postcards "the visual poetry 
of our everyday landscape." 

Over the years the staff at VSBA has used 
the Teich Archives as an image source to 
build up a visual data bank of back¬ 
ground information for many of its major 
projects. For a proposed expansion pro¬ 
ject for the Bass Museum in Miami 
Beach, views of sunsets, beach scenes, 
and palm tree lined streets were request¬ 
ed, as well as views of the Bass Museum 
in its former life as the Miami Beach 
Library. It was not at all surprising when 
two images of the old Library were found 
in the Teich postcard files. While working 
on a project for the Whitehall Ferry 
Terminal in New York City, Izenour and 
the VSBA staff asked for numerous 
images of city skylines seen from the 
water, and noteworthy ferry buildings 
across the United States. Views of 
Cincinnati Union Station were also 
requested for inclusion in the particular 
data bank. A new plan for Independence 
Flail and Mall in Philadelphia for the 
National Park Service called for dozens of 
images of the surrounding area. Because 
of its popularity as a tourist attraction, 

VSBA was sure the Teich Archives would 
be a good resource for images of 
Independence Hall. Once again we did 
not disappoint them. 9 








Advertising postcard for McDonald's which provided inspiration for Steve Izenour's architectural collage titled, "A 
Chicago Scrapbook from Louis Sullivan to McD's or One Architect's Chicago Education." Curt Teich Archives 
IDK997. 1961. 


When the Disney people asked VSBA to 
design a gas station for one of their parks 
they came straight to the Teich Archives for 
ideas. There are literally hundreds of gas 
station images to choose from, with archi¬ 
tecture styles ranging from the common to 
the curious. We had to show an inordinate 
amount of restraint when we were asked to 
limit our choices to only fifty images! 

In the Spring of 1996 a fax from Izenour 
informed us that the Art Institute of 
Chicago had asked him to participate in a 
show of travel sketches by architects (see 
/mage File, 9, no. 3:15). It would compli¬ 
ment an exhibit of the work of architect 
Louis Kahn showing at the Art Institute at 
the same time. Izenour explained that he 
wasn't interested in doing drawings and 
had convinced the show's curator to allow 
him to do a scrapbook of Chicago post¬ 
cards. He intended "to scan the postcards 
into a computer, write text and comments 
on the backs and fronts and assemble a 
computer generated" collage. We sent him 
dozens of images of Chicago's most 
famous locations; the Drake Hotel, the Art 
Institute, Grant Park, and the Chicago 
Theatre to name a few. Entitled "A 
Chicago Scrapbook From Louis Sullivan to 
McD's or One Architect's Chicago 
Education," the two-panel piece used 
eighteen scanned postcards from the Teich 
Archives and Izenour's personal collection. 

From his first visit to Chicago as a child of 
nine to his continued connection with the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives today, the 
piece tells the story of the influence the 
great city of Chicago has had on this inter¬ 
nationally recognized architect Through 
years of accessing postcard images from 
the Teich Archives which tell the story of 
remarkable change in the twentieth centu¬ 
ry, Izenour and the VSBA staff truly under¬ 
stand the importance and value of this 
visual document collection. The closing 
section of Izenour's "Chicago Scrapbook" 
says it all: 


"In the late 1980s we discovered 
the Curt Teich Archives housed at the 
Lake County Museum. We all know 
that Chicago is the architectural capital 
of the U.S....Sullivan, Wright, Burnham, 
Mies, etc....but for people like us, who 
get much of our inspiration from the 
vernacular and the everyday, the Teich 
Archives is the Holy Grail. 

The Archive has tens of thousands 
of postcards spanning over fifty years 
that document the history and evolution 
of Main Street and Roadside America; 
banks, city halls, churches, parks... 
it's all there. This treasure trove of 
everyday delights raises the ordinary to 
the extraordinary." □ 


INDICIA 

Images from the Curt Teich Archives are 
included as illustrations in many and 
varied publications. Indicia is an annotated 
"booklist" of recent publications and exhi¬ 
bitions in which Teich Archives images 
appear. 

□ Edward Hirsch, "The Bridge Over the 
Chicago River," DoubleTake 3:1 
(Winter 1997) 10-11. ISSN 1080-7241. 

DoubleTake is the magazine of the 
Center for Documentary Photography 
at Duke University in Durham, North 
Carolina. The Center for Documentary 
Photography was founded in 1989 to 
promote and support the work of doc¬ 
umentary photographers and writers. 



"The Bridge Over the Chicago River," 
written by poet Edward Hirsch, tells 
briefly in a mixture of prose and poet¬ 
ry of his family's relationship with 
Chicago and the Michigan Avenue 
Bridge. He calls the bridge "one of 
Chicago's root spots: a place of ori¬ 
gins." He says, "The City wears its 
history lightly. We are so forward- 
looking, so fast-paced and quintessen¬ 
tial ly American, that we stream past 
our sites and monuments, whenever 
they exist at all, oblivious to their sig¬ 
nificance. On the north side, two 
businessmen are eating ice cream 
cones under the bas relief of The 
Discoverers , where Father Marquette, 
a Jesuit, is adorned in Franciscan 
robes. On the south side, a panhan¬ 
dler is sunbathing under the sign 
marking the approximate place — it's 
probably over there by the Burger 
King — where Fort Dearborn once 
stood." 


Barry Statue and Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The firm of Venturi, Scott Brown and Associates, Inc. 
asked the Teich Archives for images of Independence Hall and Mall for a National Park Service project. Curt Teich 
10 Archives 3AH937. 1933. 


The Michigan Avenue Bridge, 
where his high school girlfriend 









tossed his ID bracelet into the dark 
water; and where, "The sound of a 
single foghorn bellowing/ At a barge 
moving vaguely in the distance./ 
Sitting on her father's shoulders in 
the rain/ Eighteen years before I was 
born, ninely-seven years/ After the 
Powatomies [sicj staged a violent 
dance/ On the shores of a sluggish 
brown stream..." Hirsch's grandfa¬ 
ther and five-year-old mother 
watched the river together. 

A 1930 Teich Archives image of the 
Chicago River, Wacker Drive, and 
the Michigan Boulevard Bridge (as it 
is described in the card's caption) 
sets the mood of the article. 

□ Loring, John. Tiffany's 20th Century: 
A Portrait of American Style. New 
York: Harry N. Abrams, 1997. 240 
pages, 350 illustrations. ISBN 0- 
8109-3887-1. 



Tiffany's 20th Century is a portrait of 
American high style and design as 
epitomized by Tiffany's and 
Company, the world-renowned jew¬ 
eler and purveyor of fine crystal, sil¬ 
ver, and other luxury items. Using 
exquisitely photographed images 
and anecdotal text and captions, 
Tiffany's 20th Century is the most 
complete chronicle to date of 
Tiffany's prodigious output and its 
influence on American society from 
1900 to now. 

Founded in 1837 by Charles Lewis 
Tiffany and his brother-in-law John 
B. Young, with a capitalization of 
$1,000, the company, originally 
known as Tiffany and Young, opened 
a "stationery and fancy goods" busi¬ 
ness at 259 Broadway in New York. 
Thirty years later, at the time the 
company was incorporated in 1868, 
it claimed a capitalization of 
$2,400,000, and by the turn of the 
century, Tiffany's personal fortune 
was about $11 million, and the com¬ 
pany had more than one thousand 
employees and branches in London, 
Paris, and Geneva. 



Postcard from the 1939 New York World's Fair used in 
the Tiffany's book. Curt Teich Archives 8AH955. 1938. 


The book's nearly 350 illustrations 
include archival photographs and 
drawings; advertising and fashion 
photographs from such greats as 
Edward Steichen, May Ray, and 
Richard Avedon; and images and 
stories of style makers Diana 
Vreeland, Jacqueline Kennedy 
Onassis, and Audrey Hepburn, 
whom so many adored for her 
famed role as Holly Colightly in the 
1961 movie Breakfast at Tiffany's. 

Two Teich Archives postcards are 
used in the book to illustrate the sec¬ 
tion on Tiffany's exhibition contribu¬ 
tion to the 1939 New York World's 
Fair. 

□ "The Buzz" Playboy 44:9 
(September 1997) 120. ISSN 0032- 
1478. 

"The Buzz" is a feature column in 
each issue of Playboy. In the col¬ 
umn, snippet-sized reports suggest 
where to visit, what to invest in, web 
sites to check out, products to buy, 
and a miscellany of other cultural 
odds and ends. Two Teich Archives 
"large letter" postcards of St. Paul, 
Minnesota and Boise, Idaho illustrate 
a section on great places to live. 

□ David E. Ruth, "Chicago's Public 
Enemy," Chicago History XXVI:2 
(Summer 1997), 5-41. 

Public Enemy. This phrase has been 
a part of America's vocabulary since 
April 1930 when the Chicago Crime 
Commission released a list of twen¬ 
ty-eight "public enemies." The press 
soon labeled Chicago's Al Capone 
Public Enemy Number One. The 
term has ever since been used in 
common speech. 

In the 1996 University of Chicago 


Press publication Inventing the Public 
Enemy: The Gangster in American 
Culture , 1918-1934, David Ruth 
examines how the gangster of the 
1920s and 1930s, with the help of 
movies, newspapers, and pulp maga¬ 
zines, captured the public imagina¬ 
tion to become a central figure. 

Ruth's book is excerpted in this issue 
of Chicago History , accompanied by 
thirty-eight illustrations including an 
image ol the 1929 St. Valentine's 
Day Massacre. 

A Teich Archives postcard of Big Jim 
Colosimo's restaurant at 2126 South 
Wabash Avenue in Chicago, scene of 
Colosimo's murder on May 11, 

1920, helps illustrate the article. 

□ Route 66: Main Street of America. 
Mesa, Arizona: Smith-Southwestern, 
1997. 32 pages, illustrated. ISBN 
1-56274-266-3. 

"For all the values it represents — 
and the very important images it 
embodies — generations of 
Americans have fostered a fondness, 
perhaps even a passion, for Route 
66. There's more to this open road 
than all-night diners, motor inns and 
filling stations. Route 66 was a 
means of going someplace — with 
the emphasis on 'going' as opposed 
to 'someplace.' For the first time, 
travelers embraced the idea that the 
joy of traveling was not so much in 
the destination, but in the journey 
itself." 

So begins this slim souvenir booklet 
tracing Route 66 its 2,200 miles 
from Chicago to Santa Monica Pier 
in California. Using maps to show 
the highway as it meanders west¬ 
ward, along with present-day and 
vintage images of the route, Route 
66: Mainstreet of America is a light¬ 
hearted nostalgic tribuLe for modern- 
day travelers. For purists, however, 
there is no mention of the tiny slice 
of Kansas through which the high¬ 
way travels. 

Fifteen Teich Archives Route 66 
postcards are used in the book, 
along with others in the cover 
design. □ 









The Curl Teich Company operated in Chicago 
from 1098 to 1974 as a printer of postcards, 
advertising pamphlets and brochures, maps, 
blotters, and sundry other printed items. The 
company eventually became the largest vol¬ 
ume producer of postcards In the world. Over 
the span of 76 years of business, Teich saved 
copies of everything his firm printed, includ¬ 
ing most of the original photographic layout 
work. In this way he established an industrial 
archives that now exists as the nucleus of the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake 
County Museum. It is the Intention of the 
Museum to preserve this resource and to 
research and analyze the importance postcard 
views have for understanding the history of 
twentieth century America. 

IMAGE FILE is published by the Lake County 
Museum: Curt Teich Postcard Archives, which 
is a section of the Lake County Forest 
Preserves. I5SN-07430-7617. 

Image File provides a forum for discussions 
related to twentieth century c uluitc. Articles, 
review ®w*ys, and news Hettis will I »<• t onsid- 
ered for publication Guidelines for submis¬ 
sion of articles are available upon request by 
writing to the Publications Editor, take County 
Museum, Curt Teich Archives, Wauconda, IL 
60084. 

Tire Chicago Manual of Style 13th edition 
(Chicago, 1982) is used as the standard for 
style and footnote format. Decisions on man¬ 
uscripts will bo rendered within four weeks of 
submissions. Offers to review Irooks or sugges¬ 
tions of books to review are welcomed. 

Christine A. Pyle, Editor, Image File 

Subscription to Image File is a benefit of 
membership to the Curt Teich Archives. The 
Lake County Museum is a not for profit 
agency. 

Lake County Museum, Lakewood Forest 
Preserve, 27277 Forest Preserve Drive, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 
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